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men to choose delegates or attend by proxy. When Mr. Fiske says 
(in vol. i, p. 285, and vol. ii, p. 145) that Maryland was exempt from 
imperial taxation, meaning thereby Parliamentary taxation, he fails 
to recognize the truth that it was not possible for the king by the 
issue of a charter to exempt any British subjects from taxation by 
Parliament. When he also says that, in case of a controversy 
between Lord Baltimore and his subjects, no appeal could be taken 
to any British court, he forgets that by the common law every sub- 
ject had a right to appeal to the crown, and that the exercise of this 
right was not and could not have been prohibited by the Maryland 
charter. It is firmly believed that the statement of the author (vol. i, 
p. 288), to the effect that, on the forfeiture of the Virginia charter in 
1624, the king promised that the colony should retain undiminished 
the territory which the company had possessed, is without founda- 
tion. What he did promise was that the property rights of the 
individual colonists should not be infringed. That being true, the 
grant of Maryland to Lord Baltimore was not an instance, as Mr. 
Fiske claims, of carelessness or stupidity on the part of the English 
government. In the same paragraph he cites grants made to Robert 
Gorges in Massachusetts and to Samuel Gorton in Rhode Island as 
equally flagrant examples of bestowing the same thing on different 
persons at the same time. I am aware of only one grant to Robert 
Gorges, and that was made by the New England Council, and did 
not overlap any prior grant. I should also like to be informed what 
tract of land the English government or any other authority ever 
granted to Samuel Gorton, in such way as to bring it under the 
description which the writer has applied to it. Mr. Fiske states 
(vol. ii, p. 115) that Lieutenant-Governor Nicholson was deposed in 
New York by Jacob Leisler and went to England. Nicholson was not 
deposed, but withdrew from the province of his own choice, within 
a week or less after Leisler had taken possession of the Fort. 

Herbert L. Osgood. 

The Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the Northwest. Har- 
vard Historical Series, No. VI. By Theodore Clarke Smith, 
Ph.D. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. — xi, 351 pp. 

This work " separates out the political from the moral movement "; 
and, describing " that political activity which was most character- 
istic of the Western movement," traces " the growth of anti-slavery 
political parties in the several northwestern states, from their begin- 
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nings to the time when the public sentiment which they had assisted 
so powerfully to create resulted in the formation of the Republican 
Party, in the year 1854." 

The trials of the Liberty Party men are graphically set forth — 
their steadfastness in voting for men whom they knew they could not 
elect, the wrangling among the leaders and their lack of apparent 
success owing to their political isolation. National issues, like the 
annexation of Texas and the Wilmot Proviso, are shown to have 
given direction to the struggle in the Northwest ; and an interesting 
account of state and county conventions, of campaigning and of 
journalistic effort, reaches a climax in the Buffalo Convention of 1848. 
Following that, we have the account of the Free Soil campaign in 
the Northwest, of the election of S. P. Chase as senator from Ohio 
and of the collapse of the party, 1849-50. A reason for this last fact 
is seen in the character of the leaders of the party : 

The men in the forefront of the new party had been ardent partisans 
and practical politicians, who aimed at electing their candidates. . . . 
[They had been] active Whigs and Democrats up to the time of the revolt, 
and most of them had been or were office holders. 

Another reason for the Free Soil collapse at this time lay in the fact 
that slavery in the territories was the all-absorbing topic of discus- 
sion of the period. It had seemed necessary for anti-slavery men to 
make coalitions that would insure the election of anti-slavery men ; 
and in this way 

coalition for immediate results had played its part, and in the various states 
had achieved some success. . . . Coalition was a two-edged tool ; every 
time it was used it hurt the user almost as much as the object attacked. 
So effective in both respects had it proved to the Free Soilers that, by 
1850, when it practically ceased for a time, it ceased because the Free Soil 
Party was virtually dead, and its former members had lost the power of 
compelling concessions. 

Further anti-slavery agitation led to the formation of the Free 
Democracy, which pursued " the true policy for a third party, 
namely, the middle course between absolute separation and unre- 
served coalition." Dr. Smith concludes that 

the results accomplished by the Liberty and Free Democratic Parties were 
mainly educational. . . . They familiarized the minds of all Northern 
people with political anti-slavery arguments, furnished them with the proper 
constitutional and political vocabulary, and thus bequeathed to the Republi- 
cans, in 1854, a strong practical program. . . . The highest service of 
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Liberty, Free Soil and Free Democratic organization was to accustom men 
to a steady adherence to a great principle, in the face of opposition, con- 
tempt and abuse, — to do right for right's sake. 

Considering the field chosen by Dr. Smith and the character of 
his work, it must be said that this production has decided merit. 
The author has collected a large quantity of valuable data, chiefly 
from the newspapers of the time, and has judiciously arranged his 
material in a work of good literary style and sustained interest. 
The limitations which he has placed upon himself are, however, very 
serious ; for, in thus considering the history of a political party, the 
restriction of the field of investigation to a particular section, and 
the exclusion of the " moral movement," limit the scope of the 
inquiry to a degree that is at times very unsatisfactory. 

There are, nevertheless, some places in the work where the author 
is compelled to break over his limitations, to go outside the North- 
west and to discuss questions of a national character. Just how 
broadly such topics should be treated in a work like the one under 
consideration is, of course, an open question ; yet it seems as if 
the Buffalo and the Pittsburg Conventions, for instance, should have 
received fuller treatment. There is another point to which attention 
may justly be drawn. On page 2 the author says : "Organization 
was incomplete, personalities counted for more than principles," etc. 
Yet the portrayal of these personalities is not always as full and as 
accurate as one might wish. One might reasonably expect more 
than three lines of eulogy upon Sam Lewis (pp. 289, 290), and more 
than six upon Birney (p. 94). Morris is not treated in so concise a 
manner ; but Chase is left with no very clear characterization. 

In response to Dr. Smith's request for additions to the bibliog- 
raphy, the following may be noted : In the Newberry Library, 
Chicago, there are files of the Daily Chicago American, 1839-42 ; New 
York Observer, 1832-77 ; St. Louis Daily Reveille, 1844-50 ; Baltimore 
Sun, 1846-67. In the Buffalo Public Library there are complete 
files of all the Buffalo papers of that time — Commercial Advertiser, 
Daily Courier, Daily Republic and the Express. In the first of these 
there seems to be a very full report of the Free Soil Convention, 
nearly the whole paper being taken up for several days with the 
reports. In the Buffalo Library, also, there is a pamphlet, " National 
Free Soil Convention of 1848," by John Hubbell, an old Buffalonian. 
This was read by him several years ago before the Buffalo Histori- 
cal Society. j 0HN p. Gushing. 
Knox College, Galesburg, III. 



